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AN important international gathering has 
ended. The Eleventh Sectional Meeting of 
the World Power Conference has completed 
its work. From June 5 to 11 more than one 
thousand experts from 48 countries were in 
Belgrade where they considered, together with 
delegates of 14 governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations, an interesting subject 
— power as a factor of economic development 
in insufficiently developed countries. 


The discussion was based on 204 papers 
and 7 general. reports. These papers were 
submitted by delegates from 32 countries and 
3 international organizations, and they were 
divided in 6 groups: 

A — Economic aspect 

Bi — Utilization of water resources 

B2 — Utilization of low grade solid fuels 

B3 — Utilization of nuclear energy 

B4 — Power and agriculture 

B5 — Power for metallurgical, chemical and 
allied industries. 


If we take a national per capita income of 
200 dollars a year to be the boundary dividing 
ydeveloped“ from ,,underdeveloped“ countries, 
than almost half the countries from which 
papers were received fall within the second, 
poorer category. In comparison with the parti- 
zipation of insufficiently developed countries 


in the work of other international organiza- 
tions of non-regional character, this was a 
great step forward. The picture, however, 
becomes less favourable if we take into ac- 
count that the less developed countries presen- 
ted only one sixth of the total papers 
received. Even so, the fact remains that the 
Belgrade meeting of the World Power Con- 
ference gathered valuable material for the 
study of the complex and ever more acute 
problem “of economic development in insuf- 
ficiently developed countries. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact 
that there were 59 papers in Group B4 — 
Power and agriculture, — i,e. more than in 
any other group. Since the insuffi-iently de- 
veloped states are as a rule agrarian countries, 
in which the productivity of a large section 
of the population is extremely low, the ma- 
terials of the Eleventh Sectional Meeting of 
the World Power Conference will have a 
lasting value. 

The meeting was formally opened by its 
sponsor, Edvard Kardelj, Vice President of the 
Yugoslav Federal Executive Council. In gre- 
eting the delegates and guests ,and emphasi- 
zing the importance of the meeting, Edvard 
Kardelj said he was glad to see that so many 
prominent economic and technical experts 
from different countries had come to Bel- 


grade in order to place their talents and 
experience in the service of human progress. 


On the first day the meeting was addressed 
by the guests of the Yugoslav National Com- 
mittee for the World Power Conference, who 
discussed the chief subject in many of its 
aspects. 

Dr. Homi Bhabha, President of the Iindin 
Nuclear Energy Commission and a scientist 
of world repute who was Chairman of the 
first International Atomic Energy Conference, 
spoke about some general matters concerning 
the utilization of nuclear energy in insuf- 
ficiently developed contries. 

Dr. Waklekr Cisler, President of the Det- 
roit Edison Company, and a well known 
international worker in the field of power 
production, spoke about the social, economic 
and political aspects of investments in power 
production. 

Sir Harold Hartley, Honorary President of 
the Executive Council of the World Power 
Conference, a power production expert of 
international fame, dwelt od power as a 
factor development in insufficiently developed 
countries. 

Professor Gunnar Myrdal, former Executive 
Secretary of the European Economic Com- 
mission, the well known. economist, spoke 


about some problems in the production and 
utilization of power in insufficiently develo- 
ped countries, 

The last of the guest speakers — Alexandar 
Vinter, member of the Soviet Academy of 
Science ,the power production expert who 
built the Dniepostroj Power Plant — spoke 
about power production in the Soviet Union. 

These speakers of high repute made a con- 
siderable contribution to the success of the 
Belgrade meeting of the World Power Con- 
ference, raising the quality of the discus- 
sions to an enviable level. 

The subject to which the meeting was 
devoted was of special interest also because 
power as a factor of economic development had 
lately been receiving a great deal of official 
attention. The next meeting of the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council, which is 
due to start in a week’s time, is to discuss the 
problem, and the United Nations regional 
committees for Europe, South America and 


AN UNUSUAL CONGRESS 


— THE FIRST GATHERING OF REPRESENTATIVES OF WORKERS COUNCILS — | 


the Far East are studying the Same problem 
with great interest. All these organs of the 
United Nations will find the material of the 
Belgrade meeting of the World Power Con- 
ference very useful. Nh 

The political significance of the Belgrade 
meeting was increased by the fact that at 


one of its sessions Bulgaria and Colombia’ 


were admitted to membership of the World 
Conference, so that the number of its mem- 
bers rose to 53. 

At the closing session a resolution: was 


passed in which the World Power Conference * 


expressed its thanks for the organization of 
the meeting, to its sponsor, Edvard Kardelj, 
to the Yugoslav Government and people and 
the Yugoslay National Commission for the 
World Power Conference. This resolution was 
accompanied by appropriate speeches by the 
delegates of the governments of Canada, Au- 
stria, Japan, France, Great Britain, India, the 
Soviet Union, Finland, Egypt, Czechoslova- 


Ager DELEON 


_ Council ‘of the” World*Power. _Gonference, 


sed the meeting which, in view of the sig 
< ficance’ of, ‘the ® subject discussed and of t 
“number of partigipants, was the most imped 
“tant international pathering ever held in 


‘ 


kia, Pakistan, Poviiaal) Hungary, Holland 


Malaya. 
gf the) 


The the’ ‘Secretary of ; 
Yugoslav~ National: C mmieeh in turn P 
posed a resolution ofthat ‘o the Execut 


President, 7 


President and“ “its Secretary, i i * 


“ Mt a ee June ‘41 Sir Vihcent de F 
ranti, President of the Executive Council, ¢ 


country. This was stated several times duri 
receptions given in honour of the delega 
by the Yugoslav Federal Executive Counj 
and, the President of the People’s Committ 
of Belgrade, and in particular at a pan 
given by President Tito for the experts wh 
attended the meeting as delegates of thi 
governments, or as guests. 


© ae 1,700 producers will meet in Belgrade in a few days 
for the first Congress of Workers’ Councils of Yugoslavia. 
Meetings of workers representatives-international or national-usually 
have a different character. This congress will see the gathering of 
representatives of workers’ organs who directly control publicly 
owned enterprises. It will be a meeting of producer-managers who 
will exchange their seven-years’ experiences and decide about the 
further running of enterprises which have been handed over to them 
for management. 

The workers councils have proved by their need, their exi- 
stence, and their place and role in the social and economic struc- 
ture of the country, that they are the legitimate outcome of soci- 
alist development. It has been revealed also that workers’ councils 
are a specific form of the solution of one of the essential contra- 
dictions of the modern world: the contradiction between social pro- 
perty and non-social management, the separation of the producers 
from the means of labour, alienation of workers from production 
means and conditions of labour. 

It is understandable, therefore why the trend towards the 
participation of workers in the management of enterprises has be- 
come a phenomenon on an international scale, and that intetest in 
this process is growing among the international public, the inter- 
national workers movement, and political, and scientific circles 
throughout the world. ; 

The workers’ councils, as social organs for managing natio- 
nalized means of production, are not an isolated manifestation or 
a unique phenomenon in state social organization. On the contrary, 
they are a component part of the uniform mechanism of social ma- 
nagement in economy and oustide it, in local communities and com- 
munes, and, indeed, in the entire social community. Workers’ coun- 
cils and communes provide possibilities of bringing into line the dif- 
ferences between individual and common interests, and of harmoni- 
sing the interests of individuals with the interests of society, through 
free activity and the independent decisions of the producers themsel- 
ves. The workers’ councils not only develop the maximum personal 
initiative of workers in enterprises, but also their belief in their 
ability to solve their problems independently ,to take their fate in 
their own hands and decide on their position. For this reason the 
workers’ councils is a specific form of settling another difference 
in the contemporary world: that between the individual and the 
common interest. 4 

The system of workers’ self-management is a proof that the 
material, creative, moral and social interest of individual may be- 
come a basic motive force under the conditions of social ownership 
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of the means of production, under the conditions of a socialist 
ciety. The stimulation of individuals and of the collective are bas 
on new and firmer foundations developing under the direct manag 
ment of the producers themselves ,and directly participate in d 
ding about distribution of the income of the enterprise. The syste! 
of workers management actually enables every producer to mal 
his own profits within the framework of the working collectiy 
which is increasingly assuming the form of a free producer, th 
creating such conditions as will ensure the best possible resul 
from individual and joint activities. In this way attempts are ma¢ 
to resolve another difference with which the contemporary wor 
has to contend: the last remnants of the employed labour are disa 
pearing, while the process of the new working relation is gradual 
developing, and the prerequisites for quite new mutual equal relatiol 
of the direct producers being created. 

The progressive, democratic development which is taking plag 
under the present conditions is reflected in the fact that for mod 
mankind the problem of overcoming of the differences between inte 
lectual and physical work is becoming ever more significant. The 
is no doubt that the development of the productive forces contribu 
towards this, as well as the modernization of production, the nee 
for ever greater skill at work and a number of manifestations 
the democratization of culture including the development of an a 
embracing system of education. But it is equally certain that 
merging of producer and management funtions in the hands of th 
workers, the unification of productive labour with the intellectu 
function of management, the firm links between physical and inte 
lectual participation in the process of production as well as in 
process of management — all contribute enormously to bredging 
gulf between intellectual and manual labour. 4 

For these reasons the system of workers councils not on 
constitutes a new form of management, a replacement of administré 
tive management of economy by direct management by produc 
organs, but is also a qualitative advance in the further developmer 
of new social relations, in the democratization of these and of pol 
tical life, in the creation of conditions for new relations in 
enterprises themselves. 

It is rightly to be expected that the forthcoming congress 
workers councils of Yugoslavia will set forth the whole complexi 
of the economic, social, moral-political and productive changes whi 
the process of the building of the mechanism of direct manageme! 
by producers has created. The workers’ councils have now establishe 
themselves firmly ,and their first congress will be a re-affirmati 
of their significance, 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS ——---—— 
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International Affairs“. 


the significance of OEEC and its future prospects. 


6) The Payment Balance Problem 


‘At the time when the French Assembly is awaiting a debate 
on the ratification of the agreement on European Economic 
Community, France is facing the serious problem of an internal 
‘sconomic crisis, aggravated by a considerable and constant deficit 
‘)f her payment balance. While France is contending with a deficit 
n her foreign trade, Western Germany has recorded a constant incre- 
ise of assets in the European Payment Union. This German solvency 
s ten times greater than the French deficit. 


There are, of course, many explanations for this abnormal 
ituation of two future partners in the European Economic Commu- 
jiity. But whether the French economic situation is explained by 
the operation of external or of internal factors, conclusion is the 
yiame namely ,that French economy, in competition with the economy 
bf other West European countries, cannot develop without protective 
political and administrative measures of economic policy, which 
are in principle opposed to the concept of the common market. 


One of the explanations of the French deficit is the regime 
of liberalization of the customs traffic — chifly imports — which 
is practised widely in the Organization of the European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC). However, liberalization is only one of those 
easures which are included in the system of the common market. 
lf it has had such an unfavourable effect on the foreign trade ba- 
ance-sheet of France, one may ask how the full regime of the com- 
mon market will operate? 


The common market, both by definition and organization, is 
freer than any national market, as no measures of a privileged or 
Testrictive regime of production and trade can influence it — 
measures which, otherwise, every country can practise on its national 
arket in the interests of its economic development, harmonizing its 
import-export traffic and gaining strength for foreign competition. 
The basic law of the free market is free competition under equal 
conditions. The partners of the common market cannot pursue a 
protective customs policy nor help individual braches of its production 
or its enterprises by granting special favours, and in this way hinder 
the normal operation of the play of equal competition by admi- 
nistrative measures. Hence, for the normal functioning of a common 
market which will not hinder the economic development of indivi- 
dual members or benefit others unilaterally, it will either be neces- 
sary that the economic conditions of all partners should be equal 
or that their economic should be complementary. For in a full re- 
gime of free competition on the common market the stronger economy 
overcomes the weaker, while better or cheaper foreign goods squeeze 
out domestic goods of poorer quality or higher price. This is good 
for the consumer as a unit for the fulfilment of his needs, but it 
is usua.y unfavourabie for the interests of the national economy as 
a whole, and ultimately for the general standard of the consumers, 
which depends on the general state of the economy. The conse- 
quences which, in addition to those already mentioned, are reflected 
directly on the balance-sheet of international payments, also affect 
the stability of national currency, with all the problems which a 
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The three previous parts of this study by L. Erven were published in Nos 170,171 and 172 of the ,,Review of 
The first part dealt with the potilical, economic and legal aspects of the formation of the European 
Economic Community; in the second the author analysed its basic characteristics — the common market, foreign trade 
economic and social policy, organization and overseas territories; the third part spoke of the German and French concep- 
tion of the Community, the role of overseas territories, andthe attitude of OEEC toward the USA. 

In this issue we are publishing the fourth and concluding part of this study, in which the author examines 
problems of payment balance, free circulation of capital andlabour, social legislation, and closes with his own view of 


dislocation of that stability brings. The present case of France might 
easily be repeated in another country, in a more serious form, and 
in the future Economic Community. 


The agreement on this Community envisages for such cases 
certain measures to be taken by the Community to help a member 
to overcome the disparities in his payment blance and to adjust it. 
It allows such members to take corresponding protective measures 
outside the general regulations regarding the common market. But 
all these measures which deviate from the system of the common 
market are envisaged as sporadic and provisional until a. normal 
state of the payment balance has been established. in more or less 
short period of time. The common market would no longer have 
any meaning if these measures became permanent or prolonged. In 
that case its main characteristics would dwindle away and its basic 
objective would miss the mark. All these measures are palliative in 
character, they are intended to counteract the consequences of actual 
relations between the national economies of members of the Com- 
munity. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that these consequences 
will be repeated as long as the relations which give rise to them 
continue to exist. 


It is difficult to say in advance whether the operation of the 
common market, together with the other measures of the common 
economic policy, will contribute to the greater stability of the fo- 


. reign trade balance of every member country ,as this depends less 


on the system proposed than on its practical application. In. any 
case, the framing of the common policy aims at the perfecting of 
the functioning of the common market, so that the basic tendency 
is to ensure free development of economic initiative and free com- 
petition. In this framework very little space has been left for a 
common action aimed at perfecting the economic development of 
individual member countries within the framework of their national 
economies. 


The proposal of the common market is the realization of a 
fuller economic union, in which the first place would be given to 
a tegional and integrated, and not a national and special economy, 
and which, as such, would guarantee a wider economic development 
regionally. It should contribute also to the economic progress of 
each member state, as the progress of the whole also includes the 
progress of its parts. This indeed, is the thesis of every integration. 
It should bring about a synthesis of the common interest in the 
conflict of contradictions of national. economies.. This is a long 
process and its phases and ultimate outcome are uncertain. 


7) Free Circulation of Capital 


Just as goods traffic is to be freed from all national. limi- 
tations on the common market, so the circulation of capital on the 
whole area of the Community will be free ac the close of the 
transition period and earlier, to some extent. National discrimination 
of capital, that is, restriction of imports and exports ,the placing 
and control of foreign capital in mutual exhange between member 
states will be abolished. Regardless of origin and frontiers, capital 
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PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS 


Freedom and »Higher Interests« 


When the Congress Committee for UN-American Acti- 
vities posed two hundred questions to Arthur Miller a year 
ago, on his applying for a passport for a journey to Great 
Britain, this might be regarded as a strange happening in a 
country that boasts its own customs and its own special way 
of life. The author of dramas which have reached to the sta- 
ges of the whole world without passports and permits, ans- 
wered 198 questions as a loyal citizen of America, but it 
happened that ,as a man with a feeling for decency and civic 
courage, he declined to answer two questions put to him 
by the Congressmen. Thus began a drama which is often 
referred to as the Dreyfus affair of America. 


By 373 votes to 9, the members of the House of Re- 
presentatives decided that Arthur Miller should be brought 
before the Court. The legal mechanism of the Federal Supre- 
me Court in Washington was set into operation and, exten- 
ding the charge of "contempt of Congress” to a wider poli- 
tical field, it found Arthur Miller guilty: the sentence was 
1,000 dollars fine or one year's imprisonment, or both, 


The Court found guilty a man who had done more for 
the glory and reputation of the United States of America in 
the north and east, south and west of our planet, then many 
members of the Senate and Congress Sub-Committees enga- 
ged in a strange activity one that has hitherto been rele- 
gated to the demain of the police. He was found guilty be- 
cause his human dignity did not permit him to answer ques- 
tions which would place on the Macarthy index his friends 
and fellowwriters, while reducing him to the level af an 
informer. 


This is the chronological and moral content of au ac- 
tion which has made many American papers rise in defence 
of the basic rights of citizens, and which prompted former 
President Truman to say that the Constitution should defend 
sitizens also from the actions of their own Government, and 
that the Fifth amendement of the Constitution (which bans 
the abuse of dictated self-accusation) should be reinstated. 

But the "Miller Case“ is not an isolated Congress per- 
formance in the Macarthy manner. 

— there is the "Pauling Case“ — the hue and cry against 
the California biochemist and recipient of the Nobel Prize, 
who ventured to state the truth about the fatal consequences 
of radiation and, listening to the voice of his human and 
sclentific conscience, addressed an appeal to scientists through- 
out the world asking them to use their influence for the 
prohibition of hydrogen tests; 


— there is the "Khruchshev and TV Case“ — concen- 
trated attacks on the television company which enabled Ame- 
rican citizens to hear from the prominent Soviet statesman 
himself how the USSR views current political questions; 

— there {s the "Case of the Journalists and China“ — 
the systematic prevention of American journalists straight from 
China of informing readers of what is actually going on in 
that great Asian country... 


Macarthy 1s dead, and the 373 members of the House 
of Representatives who declared themselves in favour of the 
Miller trial are not of the same mind as Macarthy. This is 
more than evident, But it is also clear that have consiciously 
risen against what has always been the best tradition of their 
country from the time of Lincoln and the Declaration of 
Independence down to the present day-freedom of thought 
aud freedom of determination, St Augustine wrote once that 
the Church has the right to punish a heretic by death in or- 
der to save his soul, This was adopted as a slogan of the 
Inquisition. It would have been a cruel delusion if the pro- 
cedure against Miller and many ather more or less known 
persons were to be justified by a similar logic of higher in- 
terests — this time "‘anti-subversional", 


Although it is the art of injustice to appear just, this 
time it has not even managed to do so, It is fortunate that 
this has been revealed and pointed out in America itself, 


will go where it can find the best conditions for creatin 
The play of supply and demand and the profit to be deri 
investments will act on the fixing and equalization of the 
rate and on other conditions of placing. This is the most fay 
status which the capitalist system can ensure for the ec 
function and international position of capital. : 


through which the policy of capital investment in indivi 
nomies would be pursued, or the regulating of the service of 
in keeping with such a definite economic plan, whether on 
onal level or within the framework of the national economie 
Community has confidence in the healthy instinct of capité 
in the influence of free economy on economic development. 
it has been proposed to: set up a European Investment Ban 
this would be a special institution with limited capital and 
Outside this bank ,a wide and open field would be left f 
operation of free capital of individuals, banks and financial 
on their own economic and financial criterion. 


Free circulation of capital will undoubtedly favour the 
developed countries of those members of the Community 
lack sufficient capital, but, of course, where this investment 
profitable. The criterion of profit, however, is not always in 
with the criterion of social usefulness or harmonious econon 
velopment. Obliged to apply the principle of the free circulat 
capital, members of the community will not be able to regulz 
restrictive or other measures which are not in full harmony v 
economic policy, the influx, exit and use of foreign capital. 
result, its economic development will be to a certain extent 
to the free play of fianncial calculation and speculation, in whi 
owner of private capital is, as we know, skilled. An extensivi 
mon market with a free circulation of capital is accompani 
extensive common exchange. 


The agreement envisages the possibility of taking pre 
measures against disparities which may be caused in some co 
by the free play of financial speculation and capitalist pro 
these measures must be unanimously approved by the whole C 
nity. This guarantee may not always be adequate, as we kno 
the doctrine of free capitalist economy on which this Com 
is based is very sensitive on questions of restrictions of free | 

The system of the free circulation of capital may 
great role in the process of the rationalization of large in 
projects of production ,especially in industry. As such, it con 
— in so far as it gives rise to a wider circulation of capital 
framework of the Community — a direct part towards region: 
gration of economic branches. i 

However, free circulation of capital reveals other 
Embracing import and export of capital, it also includes 
export of profit from imported capital. It is necessary to av 
national criterion in the estimation of economic interests 
country in order to avoid viewing this freedom of export of 


as a form of exploitation of the country in which foreign 
has been invested. 


8) Free Circulation of Labour 


Similarly to the free circulation of capital, this Commt 
to bring about the free circulation of labour. By the end 
transition period, all limitations to the free circulation of 
throughout the Community are to be abolished. 

But, what has not been established in the free circ 
of capital in regard to a common regulator of its circulatio 
been established in the free circulation of labour. With a 
distributing manpower on the common market, mechanis 
labour mediation will be set up. It will harmonize supply and 
of manpower across frontiers, taking care that its influx 
shortages do not provoke dislocations on the national 
exchange. ee 

The principle of free circulation of manpower in 
might effect the situation of the worker and his attitude 
employer, and the conditions of labour and wages in ¥ariou 
and the free operation of supply and demand of labour mig! 
to fluctuation and excessive mobility of manpower, which 
Operate as pressure on the employer. The hypothetical mec 
for labour mediation — a common labour exchange — should: 
instrument limiting the operation of free circulation, in the 
of the proper and steady supply of the national labour maket 
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In view of the fact that a common market has been organized 
the lines of the capitalist economic system, in which, as far as 
sur is concerned, the social occasion has been neglected in favour 
the economic occasion, the workers’ movements in those countries 
confronted with the task of organizing a common protective 
sthanism which would prevent a unilateral utilization of the system 
free circulation of labour in favour of the employer. 


“On the other hand, the free circulation of labour gives rise to 
eries of other problems in the sphere of social legislation. It is a 
yt question whether the system of free circulation of labour can 
practically realized at all in an area where each country has a 
erent social legislation, especially with regard to the social insu- 
ce and rights to social protection which the worker acquire during 
length of service in one country before passing to another. It 
ild be logical to suppose that free circulation of labour in the 
‘strated common market calls for ensuring social protection of 
‘kers in an equally integrated system of social insurance. The 
eement, however, deals with this problem only partially and 
dequately. 


9) Social Legislation 


Viewed from a purely economic angle, which is also the 
ic viewpoint of this Community, social legislation is a burben 
be borne by production together with other production costs. 
such a view, it is for the most part devoid of social considera- 
is. The agreement on European Economic Community treats only 
tain objects of social legislation, in particular those which have 
effect on the functioning of the common market with the object 
doing away with inequality in the conditions of free competition 
the market. 


This matter is extremely complicated, however, even in such 
row limits, owing to differences in individual countries and equali- 
ion is made difficult owing to difference in social policy, which 
ie from the general attitude of ruling groups in various countries 
labour problems. Hence the agreement does not touch this matter 
y deeply. 

The agrement recommends that members should take steps 
the implementation of the convention on the equalization of 
ges of men and women in the establishment of a common regime 
wages for overtime work. Both recommendations are aimed at 
venting a favourable market for those countries where women’s 
ges are lower and overtime work cheaper. If these wages are not 
alized, a member state with a more progressive legislation has 

right to protect itself by special measures against disloyal 
npetition. 

As regards other social measures and institutions, the agre- 
ent recommends in a general formula that legislation be tigh- 
ed on all those questions which have a direct influence on the com~- 
n market. With this object in the European Commission will 
uduct negotiations with those states whose Jegislation would 
je to be brought into line in order to remove disparity caused 
equal competition. In case of disagreement, the Council of Mini- 
rs will at the end of the second stage décide by a qualified ma- 
ity on the abolition of those measures in separate national legisla- 
ns which may be the cause of distortion in the free play of 
1al competition. 


Neither in procedure for the equalization of legislation nor 
case of abolition of special measures in the regime of free 
npetition, does the agreement lay down explicitly, as it is the 
e with wages, that equalization will be carried out according to 
. most progressive legislation, nor does it give the right to the 
te with the most progressive legislation to use protective measures 
relation to other members ,in case of their failure to equalize. 


As regards future reforms in the social legislation of indi- 
ual members — each country is under an obligation first to 
asult the European Commission and to comply with its recom- 
ndations. If the member country involved does not agree to these 
commendations, it may carry out planned reform, but has no 
ht to demand that other countries should adopt it in their legis- 
ion. 

Among the general principles of the common economic po- 
y, which are included in the agreement on this Community and 
> very few, those on the basis of which the Community is to 
hieve equalization of the regime of social legilsation, make a 


bad impression, on the one hand besause the social matter which 
concerus the working class is treated exlcusively from the aspect 
of equalization of conditions of free competition and not from the 
point of view of social significance, and on the other hand, because - 
the envisaged procedure for the equalization of legislations may 
become a serious check to progressive social reforms. In all questions 
of advancement of social legislation leading to the expansion of 
workers’ rights or to the increase of social donations which would 
burden production, no member can undertake any reform without 
the consent of the Community. If the member state carries them 
out without such consent, it cannot demand that they be adopted in 
the legislation of the other members. Faced with the prospect of 
aggravating their own conditions of competition in relation to their 
partners on the common market member states will probably refrain 
from undertaking such reforms, 


Viewed in such a light the common market appears as a 
mechanism for checking the development of social legislation, pro- 
tecting in the last eventuality the interests of capital in the face 
of the demands of a progressive social policy for improving labour 
conditions. 


A Paris paper recently published an enthusiastic article by 
Paul Henri Spaak on the European Economic Community, in which 
the writer compared the signing od the agreement on this Com- 
munity with the taking of the Bastille. Just like the fall of the 
Bastille, he said in the article, the signing of this agreement marks 
the beginning of a great European revolution. He added a vision 
of a brilliant future for Europe, vith rull European integration, as 
the renascence of a great power will spread civilization, win back 
its world position, achieve economic prosperity and play the great 
role of an independent factor of world policy. The common market 
is, according to M Spaak the first step in the realization of this 
vision. 

Spaak’s vision of the future Europe which will issue from 
the common market is obviously the fruit of imagination rather than 
measured conclusions drawn from reality. Still ,one can forgive him 
his enthusiasm, as he has the reputation of a great European. But 
viewed realistically, this Community, which is concretely involved, 
cannot serve as a reasonable basis for such a great enthusiasm. 


We have tried to idicate some of the difficulties confronting 
this Community, to indicate some weak points, and to some special 
motives which are not generally European nor objectively common 
to the interests of whole of Europe. 


In his enthusiasm M. Spaak obviously exaggerates when, 
in the initial bases of the economic union of Little’ Europe, he 
already sees an act of European integration. For not only is Little 
Europe far from representing the whole of Europe, it is also a great 
question of how far Little Europe will help and how far hinder the 
realization of the real, united Europe. It is a question how far this 
Community will resist the temptation to become a regional economic 
autarchy in Europe. In the mechanism of the common market too 
much emphasis is placed on the economic interests of Little Europe 
and its social system so that one cannot quite avoid doubts. 


Paul Henri Spaak views the European Economic Community as 
a politician — not as an economist. That is why he underestimates 
the economic occasion, the contradictions of which would otherwise 
disturb him and constitute a serious obstacle to the realization of 
his political concept. And he treats this concept as a general Euro- 
pean concept, although it is really much narrower. It is West-Euro- 
pean, and even then only West-European in a restricted sense. For 
the whole of Western Europe has not even adopted the economic 
principle of Little Europe, let alone its political principle. 


It has now become a custom to link historically the attempts 
at integration in Western Europe with the old idea of the United 
States of Europe. Spaak himself refers to Victor Hugo, Paul Valery 
and Aristide Briand. We consider this reference to be incorrect. Dif- 
ferent things are involved, both intrinsically and ideologically — 
if one takes as a point of departure Spaak’s ideas some of which are 
set forth in this article, and which bear the stamp of the ideological 
conflict in which Western-Europe is engaged. If the European Econo- 
mic Community, to which a very important political task is attributed 
(that of making the first step towards the creation of a United 
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States of Europe), is inspired by ideal deriving from the cold war, 
as Spaak’s article suggests, then it obviously cannot fulfil that task 
in economic co-operation with the rest of the world. 

We’ think that this Community should be treated in a more 
modest manner ‘and with much more reserve. For it is much more 
a practical project than a political inspiration. This does not mean 
that all political significance should be denied it, although it is 


obviously. an exaggeration to ascribe to it the significance of a 


Reo. izati { the Ind ial M 
eorganization of the Industria anagement 
e 6 e 
in the Soviet Union 
(PART I) 
I. DOBRAVEC 
In our July 1 issue we published the first part of this article, which treated the general aspects of the lated 
reorganization of state management in some industrial branches of the Soviet Union. That part of the article discussed ,in 
general way, some of the sociohistorical trends which brought this reorganization about. At the same time an attempt w 


made to establish to what extent this reorganization meant decentralization, i.e., the transfering of competencies in i 
dustrial management from the state to other social organs in which the interest and initiative of direct producers cou 


come to greater expression. 


ECENTRALIZATION measures in the social and economic 

development of any country mean quicker and more intensive 
development and the strengthening of socialist social relations. Ho- 
wever, decentralization in the economic and social life of such a 
country does not depend only on its objective wishes, but primarily 
on its genelar economic and material conditions. In other words, de- 
centralization is not a measure introduced into policy of a country 
by human consciousness alone; it is, more or less ,the successful 
guidance of the objective tendencies of development — independent 
of human will and wishes — which characterize contemporary social 


forces and which demand definite changes in the field of social 
relations. 


We.all know that the Soviet Union has been developing its 
industries and productive forces very quickly. This rapid industriali- 
zation was dictated both by the international situation in which 
the Soviet Union, as the only socialist country, was for thirty 
years, and by the requirements of internal economic development. The 
concentration on economic development had its repercussions in the 
country’s social and political life. It kept the active social forces in 
a state of constant tension for decades, and that brought to surface 
with greater clearness all the contradictions that inevitably crop up 
in the transition period between capitalism and socialism. The Soviet 
Union therefore has been passing through periods of convulsions and 
difficulties which need not necessarily repeat themselves in other 
countries which are developing socialism. In such a situation there 
appeared economic, social and political insufficiencies which were 
analyzed and criticized by the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party, and which are now being gradually eliminated from social life. 


The latest Jaw on the reorganization of management in in- 
dustry and constructions is designed to eliminate definite insuffici- 
encies of economic management and to develop and reform this ma- 
Nagement as an important social function which, by its concrete 
methods and forms, may stimulate all-round economic development, 
increases in the productivity of labour etc. but also check economic 
development. 


In explaining the necessity for the reorganization of mana- 
gement in industry and construction, the thesis of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, which preceded the new law, said: 


a) the existing form of management in industry and construc- 


tion conflicts with the growing need for a more effective 
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; ' 
revolution. The supposition that through it might be attai 
form of inner political community of the states which make it 
is not unfounded. But it is not inevitable event — least of all ¢ 
which may be expected in the near future. To estimate the prosp 
of realizing the idea of political integration one should at le 
wait until the agreement comes into force, and the European & 
nomic Community starts functioning. . j 
— The End — 


) 


direction of the people’s economy and so retards the proper util 
zation of reserves which exist in a social system of economy“; 


b) it is necessary to eliminate the obsolete organization 
forms of industrial management, and to ,prevent any futher div 
sion between technical, economic and administrative management ¢ 
the people’s economy and introduce more flexible forms in conformit 
with the conditions prevailing in individual districts, provinces an 
Tepublics“; 
c) the organization of management must be reorganized , 
order to create better conditions for the greater development ¢ 
productive forces, to exploit more profitably all the existing reserve 
and. develop the creative initiative of broad sections of the workin 
people“; 
d) one of the important reasons for the reorganization 
management in industry and construction is the necessity to emplo 
technicians in proper places, and enlist the ,assistance of numero 
local cadres in the management of industry and construction“; 
e) the organization of industrial management makes if 
possible to decrease and simplify the state administration machine 
to existing insufficiencies in regard to the employment of technicians 
by transfering them from administrative posts to production enti 
prises ; By 
f) the hitherto unprofitable, complicated and bureaucratic form 
of economic management through individual ministries has had_ 
negative effect on the distribution of raw material and_ technica 
equipment among enterprises and construction sites; - 


g) the reorganization of industrial management aims at di 
veloping the initiative of local organs in solving of economic problems 


These theses give a definite assessment of the earlier forms 0 
economic management. It is easy to understand why a certain numbe 
of leading officials in the administration display poor understandin 
of and even resistance to this assessment. So fay over 900 thousan 
employees have been transferred from administration to economy 
And the lay on the reorganization of management in industry ami 
construction provides for further shifts of employees from admini 
strative institutions to production enterprises. This means that thi 
reorganization directly affects the personal interests of a definit 
section of the people ,and it is therefore understandable why th 
temporary feelings of some individuals are expressed through thei 
support of certain conservative and bureaucratic views, throug 
their resistance to the new conceptions, or at least through thei 


lindeavours to prevent these conceptions from being implemented 
adically and consistently. 
> ee 


This attitude was manifested also in public discussions of 
the Central Committee’s theses at meetings and through the press 
{all over the Soviet Union. It also found expression at the recent 
eeting of the Supreme Soviet, whem certain deputies proposed that 
some of the ministries which were to be abolished should be retained. 
} These tendencies, however, are not at all dangerous for further 
Phocialist development in the Soviet Union. They are the remnants 
bf the past epoch, upon which sovereign judgment was passed by 
‘the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party. At the .time of 
this Congress it was clear to all observers who view political affairs 
realistically that the new conceptions, formulated then for the first 
‘time, would have to be implemented gradually, through a struggle 
against definite conservative ideas which were formed in the years 
before 1953. 


; The important thing is that during the discussions which 
‘preceded the passing of the new law the entire public of the Soviet 
Union enthusiastically welcomed the proposed reorganization, as well 
Yas the spirit and tendencies of the law and of the explanation given 
before the Supreme Soviet by the Secretary of the Central Committee 
Yof the Communist Party, Nikita Khrushchey. It is noteworthy that 
Ysome proposals went further than the theses of the Central Com- 
Jmittee. Some of these proposals were accepted and included in the 
law, while others were rejected only because it was held that the 
‘development of the new system should be gradual. The proposals, 
‘therefore, to abolish all economic ministries, to strengthen the parti- 
‘cipation of workers in industrial management, to grant greater 
Jeconomic independence to local soviets and industrial enterprises 
etc. could not be accepted. This shows that the latest measures of 
the Soviet leaders are fully supported by the masses. The proposals 
made by workers, economic leaders and technicians in prod\iction are 
unanimous in supporting Khrushchev’s theses, and they demand even 
more than the law on the reorganization of industry and construction 
provides for. 


The direct changes caused by the reorganization are as follows: 


1) Under law 92 economic-administrative regions have been 
organized in the Soviet Union. These regions constitute complete 
‘economic units, and the chief consideration in determining boundaries 
‘between them was the territorial distribution of industrial enterprises 
and construction sites. If the boundaries of these regions do not 
coincide with the boundaries of the present administrative-territorial 
units, subsequent measures are to be taken to modify the boundaries 
of the territorial units themselves. 


2) In each of these regions a council of the people’s economy 
will be established (the nucleus of these councils have already been 


/of the people’s economy will operate and manage enterprises through 
their organs of management, which will be formed for each branch 
of industry separately. 

3) Together with the forming of the councils of the people’s 
economy, a score or more ministries and more than a hundred 
republican ministries, as well as several hundred central and specia- 
lized directorates will be abolished. Thousands of technicians will 
return from administrative institutions to factories, enterprises and 
local economic organs. 


4) With the reorganization a new classification of enterprises 
has been made, so that there are federal-republican and local enter- 
prises. All federal-republican enterprises are to be managed — under 
the guidance of the republican organs — by the councils of the 
people’s economy, while the local enterprises will be run by the 
local soviets. 


2 5) So far, each branch of industry has been directed by the 
“competent minister, who was the shief of administration. Now this 
system is to be changed and replaced by collective organs — the 
councils of the people’s economy — whose members will be delegates 
of different economic and social organizations and state organs. 

e 6) The councils of the people’s economy will not be composed 
"exclusively by professional administration employees, as were the 


set up) which will direct the industries in the area. The councils 
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jninistries, for a certain number of their members will be delegates 
of social organizations (Communist Party, trade unions), experts and 
workers (innovators). 

7) In connection with this reorganization, the role of the 
trade unions in the management of production is emphasized. The 
trade unions in the Soviet Union run the social insurance services. 
But with this reorganization they have acquired greater possibilities 
and rights in the management of industry. The workers, however, 
will not take part in the management of production directly, but 
through the trade union organizations and higher trade unions 
associations. And the trade unions will act, not as decisive organs, 
but as advisory organs in the management of production. 

Although the reorganizations is not to be carried out in all 
fields of economy, but only in industry and construction, it will 
none the less affect trade and so necessitate changes in the financial 
and crediting system as well as a definite reorganization of some 
public services, such as statistics. Understandably, such a radical 
reorganization of the management of the key branches of economy, 
industry and construction, will certainly effect the methods of ma- 
nagement in other fields as well. It can therefore be expected that 
changes will gradually take place in other spheres of economy (trade, 
finance, agriculture). 

On the other hand, it would be unreasonable to expect such 
changes too soon. In addition to subjective circumstances which influ- 
ence the pace of changes in the Soviet Union, there are obvious 


and practical reasons why we should not expect any sudden changes, 
The Soviet Union is to organize the councils of the people’s economy 
in a very short period — within two months ,as the Supreme Soviet 
decreed — and to enable them to take over the functions of the 
operative management of many industrial enterprises and construction 
sites. !uithermore. it will have to. effect a corresponding trasfer of 
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personnel, to from auxiliary administrative otgans of the councils of ne 


the people’s to adjust the crediting and financial services, statistics — 
and so on, to the new organization. At the same time, it is to deter- — 


ie. 


mine the coimpetencies and mutual relations of central organs and — 


republican governments, different state planning organs, state control, 
local soviets and councils of the people’s economy. The new law 


does not regulate these matters. It is, therefore probable that the — 


Soviet will first settle these matters, and await the initial results of 
the councils of the people’s economy before approaching the reali- 
zation of other tasks determined by the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party and. confirmed at the February Plenum of the 
Party’s Central Committee. 

The law on the reorganization of management in industry and 
construction is the beginning of a new period in the economic and 
social development of the Soviet Union, a period in which the 
Soviet Union, as the economically, culturally and technically most 
advanced socialist country, is to supply the answer to a number of 
questions of contemporary socialist practice. The Soviet Union is, 
in a sense, bound to find such an answer, since some negative trends 
prior to the Twentieth Congress were dogmatically retarding the 
development of the otherwise traditionally “creative Soviet socialist 
thought and practice. Theoretic explanation and practical experience 
of so extensive measures, such as the reorganization of management 
in some branches of economy, can be useful not only for the Soviet 
Union, but also for other countries which are developing socialism. 
The Yugoslavs will, therefore, follow with great interest the results 
of these important measures in the reorganization of industrial ma- 
nagement, just as they have so far been following all trends which 
have sought to strengthen socialism in the Soviet Union and to 


ensure its further progress. 
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~NEW TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN 
AID POLICY 


M. BULIC 


aie programme of Aid to foreign 
countries which the USA Govern- 
ment has pursued since the end of the war, 
has been subjected to constant oscillations 
according to the requirements of American 
foreign policy. During the last ten years of 
American aid the emphasis was sometimes 
on its economic aspect, sometimes on its 
military aspect; Europe at first enjoyed 
priority, and then the action gradually shif- 
ted towards Asia. At times the programme 
was of a multilateral character, of other ti- 
mes it insisted on bilateral relations. Still, 
the general trend was gradual separation 
of the military from the economic program- 
me, and stronger measures for economic and 
technical assistance. In this connection it is 


interesting to note the evolution of the pro- 
grammeappellations or rather, those of the 
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organs which direct it. ”’Truman’s Doctrine“ 
of assistance to Greece and Turkey appeared 
in 1947 as Washington’s more or less im- 
provised reaction to a definite, prepondera- 
tely strategic situation, which constituted A- 
merican policy in connection with the aggra- 
vation of bloc divergences in Europe, and 
particularly regarding the civil war in 
Greece. This doctrine was followed by a mo- 
re systematized ’’European Reconstruction 
Programme“ — the Marshall Plan — and then, 
parallel with the conclusion of the Atlantic 
Pact, by "The Mutual Defence Plan“. Soon 
after the introduction of these explicitly bloc 
instruments, American policy abandoned its 
principles by passing to bilateral agreements 
on economic and technical aid. These were 
primarily agreements on food deliveries con- 
cluded with countries outside the Western 
bloc which had been struck by elemental 
disasters. ’ The Economic Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration“ which implemented the Mar- 
shall Plan, was replaced by the Mutual Co- 
operation Administration“, at a time when 
opposition to unequal relations was expres- 
sed ever more emphatically. 

This development is significant also be- 
cause it moved within definite limitations. 
The first programmes bore exclusively the 
stamp of ideological and political tension. Not 
only so-called direct military assistance — 
deliveries of arms and military equipment — 
but also various forms of economic aid were 
conceived as methods for combating ’’com- 
munism“, i.e., for the strengthening of the 
allied internal order against subversive acti- 
vities“. That is why they were unacceptable 
to non-bloc countries, which viewed this form 
of assistance as an instrument for aggrava- 
ting international tension and the cold war. 
Developments in the international situation, 
however, soon imposed the need for a more 
elastic approach to the assistance programme. 
The global balance which, in the early post- 
war period, primarily depended on the bloc 
homogeneousness of Western Europe, gradual- 
ly shifted in favour of the ,,neutral“ countries 
in Asia and Africa. Despite certain wave- 
rings, the actual interest of American policy 
called for more elasticity in relation to non- 
bloc countries. Parallel with this, it was 
necessary to deviate to a certain extent from 
the rigid conditions of the assistance policy, 
and by 1951 and 1952 aid was given without 
the specific conditions which were laid down 
for certain recipients — for instance Yugo- 
slavia and India in the earlier plans, and la- 
ter this orientation was increasingly widened 
so that we have recently witnessed negotia- 
tions for aid to Poland. 

It is true that, from the American view- 
point this "liberalized“ economic aid is still 


designed to serve the interests of bloc policy. 
But objectively it is acceptable to countries 
which pursue an independent policy for, re- 
gardless of the possible ultimate motives of 
the donor, it strengthens the economic deve- 
lopment and political role of the non-bloc 
countries, breaks down the East-West barrier, 
and generally contributes to the creation of 
more solid bases for real international co- 
operation; 

It is no wonder, therefore, that this evo- 
lution met with ever greater suspicion and 
resistance on the part of those quarters in the 
USA which are loath to reconcile themselves 
to the new relations, and demand political 
concessions in return for “assistance“. The 
pivot of opposition in Congress against the 
Government assistance programme are the 
“isolationists“, those politicians who believe 
that USA interests lie in domination rather 
than in co-operation. 

But reality goes even further. On the as- 
sumption that irresponsible adventurist factors 
cannot prevail in international relations, the 
struggle of the great powers for the preserva- 
tion and even the expansion of their posi- 
tions on a world-wide basis will, in the fu- 
ture, inevitably pass from the conventional 
millitary and political field to the economic 
one. Differences in the economic capacity of 
various parts of the world, and the rate of 
development of productivity in under-deve- 
loped countries towards a more or less har- 
monious world market, is becoming the basic 
problem of future international relations. Eco- 
nomic relations will constitute the fundamen- 
tal aspect of ’’strength", while the developed 
countries, with a view of expanding their 
economic ties with the rest of the world, 
will be obliged for a long time yet to extend 
aid to those which are under-developed. But 
it is clear that this aid will not be practicable 
in its present day forms, which cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely to suit either developed or 
under-developed partners. Instead of this, as- 
sistance will have to be included in a wider 
structure of economic relations, in the form 
of fairs, credits, and, in general, such econo- 
mic co-operation as realises the need for 
raising under-developed countries. Solid re- 
lations and lasting benefits for both partners 
will result from assistance“ only when it 
becomes so rather in content than in name. 
And by that time it will be reciprocal in the 
real sense of the word. 

Viewed from this angle, the present pros- 
pects certainly cannot please the realistic 
planners of American policy. Economic as 
well as political relations between the USA 
and other countries are based to a great 
extent on aid, while resistance against its con- 
tinuance is growing in America. Worse still, 
the present programmes do not provide a 
basis for wider’ economic relations with 
those countries when assistance in its present 
forms one day comes to an end. As long as 
the assistance programme is dictated by 
practical motives, without sufficient regard | 
for basic local and international economic 
problems, it will be justly concluded — as it 
often is — by the American commentators 
themselves — that friendship cannot be pur- 
chased. On the contrary, although useful in 
special circumstances, assistance in the form’ 
of gifts, creates in due course a certain 
amount of discontent among donors, while 
the recipient has a feeling of . inequality. 
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Thus for wider prospects of co-operation with 
other countries loans are more acceptable, 
and if granted under favourable conditions, 
could usefully serve the lasting interests of 
both sides. The same is valid generally for 
economic relations based on mutual needs and 
capabilities. It is symptomatic that the wat- 
chword ’’Trade, not Aid“ originates from one 
of the closest partners of the USA. 

It is comprehensible, therefore, that the 
evolution of the American concept of as- 
sistance is no longer in step with objective 
development. Although more attention is now 
being devoted to economic aid and more sums 
appropriated for this purpose, year to year 
planning and the uncertainty of the scope and 
duration of the funds prevent its utilization 
tor the economic development of the reci- 
pients, and hinder lasting economic relations 
between the USA and those countries. For 
this reason the American Government last 
year included some comparatively small 
amounts in the total programme, wishing to 
legalize in principle the long-term investments 
fund in countries where economic develop- 
ment depends on foreign financing. The As- 
suan Dam was mentioned as a proof of the 
need for such a fund, provided the amount 
for the whole programme was ensured in ad- 
vance. Congress rejected this plan in view of 
the international situation prevailing then. 
It appeared once more that political moti- 
ves prevented the acceptance of a programme 
which would also benefit the USA from the 
viewpoint of long-term economic interests. 

This year the problem has become even 
more acute. A number of Asian and African 
countries are taking steps for the realisation 
of far-reaching investment plans for which 
they need economic aid. If the USA fails to 
contribute to the financing of these projects, 
this may have an unfavourable influence on 
its future economic relations with these coun- 
tries. The American commentator Walter 
Lippmann writes that polemics in connection 
with assistance refer to the "basic problem of 
our epoch — future relations between indu- 
strially developed countries of the West and 
under-developed countries in Asia and Afri- 
ca“. According to Lippmann, since the Second 
World War, 19 new independent countries 
with over 700 milions of inhabitants have 
been firmly aspiring towards rapid economic 
development and the raising of their living 
standard. They can achieve this either by aid 
from the West (in fact from the USA) or by 
making heavy personal sacrifices. His con- 
clusion is that the USA "cannot be indiffe- 
rent to this problem“ and that the econo- 
mic development fund is a pressing need. 
Probably aware of this, the USA Govern- 
ment, in this year’s draft programme for fo- 
reign assistance, has returned to the idea of 
a fund for the long-term financing of the 
economic development of certain countries. 
In the 1957/58 financial year, this fund 
would amount to 500 millions, while in the 
following two years it would be 750 millions 
for each year. Long-term credits would be 
given for definite projects at more favourable 
rates than the bank offers as regards interest, 
the repayment date, and the repayment itself 
(in full or in part), in domestic currency. In 
view of its comparatively small scope (the 
amount is only about 20 per cent of the ave- 
rage annual foreign assistance amount), and 
its limited term, this can only be a begin- 
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ning, but it is, nevertheless, significant. Be- 


sides the strengthening of the earlier tenden- 
cies in this sense, the setting up of a fund 
for economic development — in so far as it 
really operates without political conditions 
— will constitute a definite turning point and 
may have far-reaching consequences, not only 
for economic relations with the USA, but 
also for the speedier development of backward 
countries, especially in Asia and Africa. 

This question should, of course, come 
within one of the basic competences of the 
UN. The World Organization, however, will 
probably not be able to undertake this role 
for some time yet and play it efficaciously, 
for the reason that the two most developed 
countries, possessing the greatest financial pos- 
sibilities, are not yet prepared to renounce the 
political aspects of assistance on a bilateral 
basis. So we must, unfortunately, reckon with 
the fact that the UN Fund for economic de- 
velopment (SUNFED) will be treated in step- 
mother fashion for a long time to come. But 
though possibilities for wider financing of ca- 
pital investments by the UN itself are lacking, 
the fund which the USA Government pro- 
poses would be useful. Granting loans and 
long-term credits on a constructive basis, this 
Fund would gradually turn assistance from a 
political instrument into one of long-term 
economic relations. The construction of eco- 
nomic plants in under-developed countries 
would necessarily lead to the weakening of 
bloc and political barriers, and to a more 
comprehensive world market. This effect 
would, of course, be accelerated only if the 
other developed countries set up similar funds. 
Certain credit arrangements of the USSR — 
for instance with India and Afghanistan — 
indicate this trend. 

But precisely because of the prospects 
which it presents, the new proposal of the 
USA Government is meeting with even greater 
resistance in Congress than is usually shown 
to assistance policy during the examination 
of the annual budget. Making use of the po- 
pular watchwords on economizing and tax re- 


duction, the opponents of assistance in the 
USA are more active than ever. Besides i 
lationist and kindred reactionary circles, their 
ranks include those politicians from the Di 
mocratic’ Party who have been known to 
support more liberal tendencies. Now, for 
party reasons and with the object of closing 
their ranks for the next election, they are 
criticising the Eisenhower Administration. In 
this respect there is really nothing half so re- 
warding-as to attack the assistance program- 
me, which can hardly boast the support — of 
voters in any constituency. 

It is understandable, therefore, why the pro- 
posers of this year’s assistance programme 
will not have an easy task. The great battle 
in Washington is in full swing and will un- 
doubtedly continue until the end of June, 
when the Congress session ends. Whether the 
last hours of the debate will witness any 
remnants of the Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment or whether they will create a situation 
in which the idea of the long-term economic 
aid suffers the same fate as last year — 
remains to be seen. Even the senators, who 
are now wavering between loyalty to popular 
President Eisenhower and their personal poli- 
tical ambitions, are not able to predict the 
future. Be this as it may, the further conside- 
ration of the idea of extending assistance is, 
to a certain extent, an objective necessity, 
as is the encouragement of factors which act 
in favour of mitigating divergences in inter- 
national relations generally. J 

Relaxation of tension in the world, 
and particularly progress in the field of 
disarmament would, of course, have a fa- 
vourable effect on the further development 
of the American Assistance Programme, just 
as aggravation of relations would act in the 
opposite direction. And in view of the ever 
more important role of economic co-opera- 
tion in international relations, the present 
tendencies in that direction have their own 
independent roots, so that they can also con- 
tribute to the improvement of the political 
atmosphere. : 


THE PLENUM OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
, OF THE FRENCH COMMUNIST PARTY 


Zorica PRIKLMAJER 


HE Plenum of the Central Committee 

of the French Communist Party, held 
in Arcueil was, on the whole, devoted to 
France’s internal problems. Its chief aim 
was to determine the Party’s policy and 
tasks in the present situation, which is cha- 
racterized by many home and foreign poli- 
tical problems. It took place during the last 
days of a government whose unfavourable ba- 
lance was becoming worse and worse making 
it necessary for the political parties to for- 
mulate their attitude towards important and 
acute problems of the country. 

The wave of strikes which took place in 
March and April, and which reached its 
greatest intensity during the two-day strike 
of the transport workers, showed that the 
French workers, irrespective of trade union or 
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political affiliations, were unanimous in de- 
manding higher wages. Although the Socialist 
Party assessed the strikes as "an error be- 
cause they came at the time when the coun- 
try’s financial situation was ripe with many 
dangers“, and although the Socialist leader, 
Guy Mollet, was trying to convince them that 
a rise in wages would lead to inflation, all 
the large trade union organizations remained 
firm in their view that the standard of the 
working class must be protected in some 
way. The consultations which Guy Mollet 
organized with the "free trade unions“ at 
the beginning of May revealed that neither 
the Christian trade unions, nor the General 
Confederation of Labour, nor even the Force 
Ouvriére, which is considered to be pro-So- 
cialist, were willing to make the sacrifices. 
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which the government asked from the work- 
ing class. What is more, the National Coun- 
cil of the Force Ouvriére, at its meeting in 
May 11 and 12, again confirmed that the 
"workers should not be the victims of a si- 
tuation for which they are not responsible“. 
' The dissatisfaction of the workers was only 
one expression of the serious economic and 
financial situation created primarily by the 
excessive expenditures on the Suez adventure 
and the war in Algeria. The aim of the go- 
vernment’s plan to save 250 billion francs and 
to raise another 150 billion by new taxes 
was to secure additional funds for the State 
treasury, which is burdened by the expendi- 
tures on the Algerian war (one billion francs 
a day). This serious economic situation re- 
flected itself also in the political field. It was 
shown that neither the workers, who do not 
consider the fighting in Algeria to be in their 
‘interest, nor those in the Assembly who sup- 
ported the government’s policy in Algeria, 
were willing to make the material sacrifices 
which the Mollet government demanded, pri- 
marily to continue the war in Algeria. 

The economic and political difficulties 
which confronted the Mollet government in 
mid-March strengthened the opposition 
within the Socialist Party itself. At the me- 
eting of the Party’s National Council in 
Puteaux on May 12, the government’s policy 
was approved by 2,997 votes to 407, with 
435 abstentions, while at the December 1956 
meeting of the Council the vote had been 
much more favourable for Guy Mollet, since 
3,247 members voted for his policy and only 
270 against, while there were only 70 ab- 
stentions. 

In view of all this, the Plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party con- 
sidered the political aspects of the situation. 
The report by Jasques Duclos on the defence 
of democratic liberties, the suming up of this 
report by Maurice Thorez, and the report by 
Marcel Servin on the Party’s work among the 
masses all sought to achieve two things — 
first, to assess the current political situation 
and, second, to determine the Party’s tactics 
under existing conditions. 

The assessment of the situation was based 
on two fundamental conclusions: that the 
Mollet government served as a screen for a 
wide offensive of the reactionary forces, and 
that, under the pressure of events, the mas- 
ses were becoming aware of the real state 
of affairs in the country. 


According to this asessment of the Plenum 
the reactionary character of the Mollet go- 
vernment was most clearly expressed through 
its attitude towards the Communist Party. 
Guy Mollet’s exclusion of the General Con- 
federation of Labour from his consultations 
— allegedly on account of the attitude of the 
Communists towards the events in Hungary — 
was, as Jacques Duclous said, a ’’flagrant vio- 
lation of trade union rights“. 


First, since under the Constitution the tra- 
de unions have the right to choose their po- 
litical affiliations independently, no govern- 
ment can disciminate against any trade union 
on account of its political leanings. Further, 
not only did the Mollet government tolerate 
the various anti-Communist motions in the 
Assembly, but it again launched a drive for 
the banning of the Communist Party through 
the organ of the Socialist Party, “Populaire 


de Paris“. In an article entitled: “Is the upro- 
oting of poverty enough to destroy the Com- 
munist Party“, Suzanne Labin supported the 
view that it was necessary to ban the Com- 
munist Party. She concluded: "If we want to 
overcome poverty, we must destroy the Com- 
munist Party. This alone will not solve the 
problem, but it is an essential step forward“. 
Discussing this article, the Plenum recalled 
that in modern history the banning of the 
Communist Party had always signified an of- 
fensive of the most reactionary forces, as it 
had been proved not only in Hitler's Ger- 
many, but also in the regrettable period of 
Petain’s government in France. 


Second, the reactionary tendencies of the 
Mollet government were revealed in their en- 
deavours to revise the Constitution. In the 
opinion of Jacques Duclos, the efforts of Guy 
Mollet in this direction were strengthening 
the executive branch of the government, i.e., 
to restrict the Assembly’s control over the 
government on the pretext of ensuring mini- 
sterial stability. 


Third, the government’s policy in Algeria 
accorded with wishes of the most reactio- 
nary and colonialist circles in France. 


Fourth, the “European projects“ supported 
by the Socialist government, such as the com- 
mon market and Euroatom, constituted in the 
eyes of the Communist Party a betrayal of 
the country’s national interests and its eco- 
nomic, political and military subjugation to 
German imperialists, all with the blessings 
of French capital. 


However, while the reactionary circles we- 
re on the offensive in all these fields, the 
masses were becoming aware of the real va- 
lue of the governments’s policy. Speaking 
about these “new elements“ in the political 
situation, Maurice Thorez dwelt on the prob- 
lem of Algeria at some length. As he saw 
the situation, the struggle against the war in 
Algeria was being joined by an increasingly 
greater number of middle class intellectual, 
Radical and Catholic elements. The truth 
about the regime of torture and suppression 
of democratic rights in Algeria caused re- 
volt, while the awareness that military 
expenditures were the cause of inflation and 
new taxes increased dissatisfaction with the 
serious situation of broad sections of the po- 
pulation. 


The last congress of the Radical Party 
was, in the opinion of Thorez, one of the 
expressions of this dissatisfaction among the 
middle classes. The average French Radical, 
he said, remained faithful to national 
freedoms. He is therefore worried by the at- 
tacks on the elementary liberties in Algeria, 
and by the constant fighting there. It was 
this anxiety which made it possible for Men- 
des France to succeed with his resolution, at 
the Radical congress, which called upon the 
Mollet government to make a ’’decisive chan- 
ge in its Algerian policy“. This resolution was 
supported not only by the urban, but also by 
the rural Party organizations. 

Judging by the last meeting of the Socia- 
list Party’s National Concil, and by the at- 
titude of the pro-Socialist trade unions du- 
ting the strikes, when in fact the Force Ou- 
vriére made a contribution to trade union 
unity, certain definite shifts are taking place 
within this Party as well. 


In view of such a political situation, the 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Com- 
dunist Party endeavoured to formulate a cor- 
responding Party policy which would seek 
unity of action with the Socialists and mem- 
bers of the Force Ouvriére, in order to ex- 
ploit the detrimental practice of their leaders, 
and show that a change of policy would be 
in the interests of country. Furthermore, the 
shifts taking place among the Radicals make 
it possible for the Party to find points of 
contact with them, too. The Plenum there- 
bore assessed as positive the letter the Com- 
munists from Seine sent to the local organi- 
zations of the Radical and Socialist Parties 
Proposing joint action. The letter, although : 
unanswered, represented a useful initiative for 
the unity of the working masses. 

The report by Marcel Servin, devoted ex- 
clusively to the work of the Party in mass 
organizations, said that the proposed unity of 
action was an important link in the chain of 
the Party’s policy. Servin said that in spite of 
the Communist Party’s successes in indivi- 
dual mass organizations, such as the General 
Conferederation of Labour, the Movement for 
Peace, and the Society of Women, the work 
of the Party in this field was not satisfac- 
tory. The reason for this, he said, was to 
be found in objective conditions, since the 
difficult political struggles and trade union 
contradictions from 1948 to 1953 had pro- 
foundly influenced the mass organizations. Si- 
milarly, the Party suffered through its too 
narrow orientation and inability to grasp the 
real role of the mass organizations.’ The 
chief reason for the unsatisfactory situation 
in this field at present was the insufficient 
interest of the Communists in these organi- 
zations. In some organizations of intellectuals, 
such as the Nations Union of Teachers, the 
Communists bacame passive after the events 
in Hungary. Servin said that the Party work 
among artists, writers, engineers etc. was a 
difficult and delicate task. 


The conclusions reached by Servin, as well 
as by Duclos and Thorez, and, it may be 
said, by the Plenum itself, was that the 
Party’s close connection with the masses was 


a conditio sine qua non for its successful 
action under existing conditions, and that 
therefore the Communists must exert their 
maximum effort to strengthen their positions 
in this sphere of activity. 

In addition to reports in internal affairs, 
the Plenum also heard reports on the Party’s 
talks with the League of the Communists of 
Yugoslavia, the Communist Party of Bulga- 
ria, the Workers Party of Rumania, and the 
Communist Party of Tunisia, and it approved 
the work of its delegations during these 
talks. 


Owing to the complexity of the internal 
and foreign political problems of France, ho- 
wever, and to the fact that political trends 
in the country were analyzed thoroughly, the 
Plenum can be considered to have been de- 
voted exclusively to home problems, and its 
documents are of interest to all students of 
the Party’s policy in this period, which is a 
very significant and difficult one for France. 
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YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


YUGOSLAVIA’S ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
WITH SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


V. MESARIC 


Spee systematic development of Yugoslavia’s economic relations 
with the countries of Southeastern Asia began only after 
the last war. Before the war her economic countacts with the coun- 
tries of that area were insignificant, and trade with them was small, 
Sesond Warld War was the fruit of the struggle of the peoples of 
and carried out largely through the agency of other countries. 

The appearance of new states in Southeastern Asia after the 
that region for their liberation and for the uprooting of colonialism. 
By winning this strugle, they did away with all obstructions to 
their free social and economic development. Considered from the 
economic point of view, the uprooting of colonialism in that part 
of the world proved in practice, be constitute an expansion of the 
world market, and enabled an increase in world trade. 

It was under the difficult conditions of the last war that Yu- 
goslavia, too, succeeded in winning her full state and national in- 
dependence. This enabled her — in a relatively short period — to 
overcome her agrarian beckwardness and grow into an industrially 
developed country, with its standards approaching Central European 
averages. 

Accordingly, the quite good opportunities for the expansion 
of economic cooperation with the countries of Southeastern Asia 
presented themselves, the more so since Yugoslavia is fighting for 
full equality in economic relations between all countries and since 
she recpects the international division of labour on the basis of natural 
and economic conditions, paying due attention to the specific re- 
quirements of development in insufficiently developed countries. 

Yugoslavia’s trade with the countries of that area in 1956 
increased particularly in comparison with previous years, as the fol- 
lowing table show (in millions of dinar): 


1954 1955 1956 

Exports 100 282 3,279 
Imports 406 5,565 4.791 
— 306 —4,283 — 1,512 


The great deficits in this trade were formerly covered by 
funds earned in other countries. This increased our dependence on 
other markets, and we were forced to import some goods from 
Southeastern Asia through other countries. Our trade with these 
countries is, however, increasing this year too, and we are already 
in a position to pay for our imports by direct exports. This is the 
result of our endeavours to establish direct trade and economic re- 
lations with all the countries in this area, and we have already con- 
cluded trade agreements with a number of such countries — Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia. ‘The structure of our trade with 
these countries differs greatly from that of the pre-war period, and 
our exports reflect the changes which have taken place in our eco- 
nomy. As far as exports are concerned, almost every branch of our 
industry is exporting to some market in Southeastern. Asia. We are 
now selling to these countries ocean-going ships, hydro-power plant 
installations, different kinds of cranes, electro-and diesel-motors, 
various machine-tools and other finished industrial products. Natu- 
rally, we have not expanded our trade equally with all these coun- 
tries, nor have we succeeded in exporting so great a variety of goods 
to all of them. 

Yugoslav economic experts who are working in some of the 
Southeastern Asian countries have played an important role in expan- 
ding our trade with that area. Our experts there have shown that 
Yugoslavia is ready to assist the economic development of the coun- 
tries of that part of the world, and that the Yugoslav economy is 
actually in a position to do so, 
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Taken as a whole, the results achieved are singnificant, and 
they reveal our possibility’ ‘of cooperating with these countries in 
the economic field. These results primarily show that our industry is 
capable of supplying many products which they need. Similarly, 
they show that our country is there considered a valuable trading 
partner. Furthermore, owing to Yugoslavia’s peaceful policy and her 


persistent struggle for the equality of all states and nations, for as- 
sistance to insufficiently developed countries in their endeavours to 
develop their natural resources, people everywhere have come to 
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_ consider trade with Yugoslavia to be an important contribution to 


- general cooperation between states. In fact, our economic relations 
trade at a quicker rate. In. addition, we encounter the competition 
we have established with the countries in Southeastern Asia in the 


political and other fields. 

There are, however, many problems in our economic relations 
with Southeastern Asian countries which must be solved. First, our 
exports to these countries could be increased, both in volume and 
in variety. Our machine building and heavy industries, for instance, 


_ have not been quick enough to exploit the possibilities of that mar- 


ket. An increase in the exports of these products would enable us 
to exploit our industrial capacities more profitably and to expand 
the production of certain factories which still depend on the home 
market. Our trade with the Southeastern Asian countries is much 
smaller than their trade with other European countries, so much 
smaller, in fact, that it cannot be ascribed to the difference in the 
economic strength of our country and other European states. This 
means that other European countries are exploiting their capacities 
better than we are. Accordingly, we shall have to adjust our pro- 
duction to the requirements of the market, i.e. to expand the capacity 
of those industries whose exports are increasing, and to increase the 
variety of goods so as to be able to offer more products to foreign 
countries. j 

The insufficiently developed and inadequate network of our 
agencies abroad is another reason why we cannot go expanding our 
trade at a quicker rate. In addition, we encounter the competition 
of countries which are industrially much stronger that we are. These 
countries maintain strong trading organizations in Southeastern Asia, 
organizations which were developed in the era of colonialism and 
which still exert a considerable influence on the market there. It 
is true that the countries of that area are making efforts to enable 
their home merchants to handle the greatest possible percentage of 
foreign trade; but this process must be encouraged by finding 
agents among home merchants and technicians who would work on 
the marketing of our products, and on the organization of technical 
services, stores and so on. Another considerable difficulty — also 
introduced by the former colonial powers — is presented by techni- 
cal and other standards, many of which have become obsolete, but 
which are being maintained to prevent the penetration of other 
countries to the market there. Some progress is, however, being made 
in this field too. For example, India is introducing a metric system 
of measurements and currency, and this will influence other coun- 
tries as well. Similarly, European technical standards are being ap- 
plied ever more frequently. But, irrespective of all this, it is essen- 
tial that we adjust our production to the requirements of the world 
market as quickly as possible if we are to sell more goods to fo- 
reign countries. 

To strengthen our economic cooperation with the Southeastern 
Asian countries we shall have to modify our banking system and 
establish closer contact with banks in other parts of the world, as 
well as introduce the same facilities in trade as other European 
countries: In this way our trading enterprises would be able to 
conduct their business in a more flexible way, and to compete with 
foreign countries more successfully. 
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In our economic relations with some Southeastern Asian 
countries, including India, Burma an Pakistan, we have reached a 
satisfactory volume of trade, but the structure of this trade is far 
from being stable. On the other hand, our trade with another group 
of countries in that area — Indonesia, Thailand, Ceylon and Ma- 


-laya — is unsatisfactory, both in volume and in variety. There is yet 


another group of countries there with which we are just establishing 
political and economic relations. These are Cambodia. South Vietnam 
and others. 

All this shows that we must act more energetically in our 
economic relations with these countries. It is sometimes said that we 
should develop economic relations first with countries nearest to 
us, and then with those further away. This view has, however. been 
disapproved in practice, for we have already succeeded in developing 
a mutually useful trade with the countries of Southeastern Asia, a 


far of region. Furthermore, the fact that we still some insuf- 
ficiently exploited industrial capacities, and that the Southeastern 
Asian countries have started intensive economic development, en- 
courages our attempts to. develop trade with all countries in that 
area. Finally, the income from export of the countries of that area 
— owing to the changes in the prices of the relatively few articles 
which they export — varies considerably from year to year, so that 
the planned volume of their imports is often reduced. Only coope- 
ration with all the countries of the area can, to a certain extent, 
enable us to export a more or less constant volume of goods, since 
exchanges with individual countries are bound to vary every year. 

Economic cooperation with the countries of that part of 
the world can be successfully maintained for a long period if it 
proves to be of mutual interest. We must therefore, go on importing 
increasingly greater quantities of goods from them. Naturally, this 
is a long term task, but its realization must be approached boldly. 
Increases in direct purchases in that area must be one of the pri- 
mary tasks of our economy, for a large part of our imports from 
there is still coming through other countries. We must buy directly 
the raw materials we need, such as rubber, copra, tin and so on, and 
overcome all the difficulties which stand in the way. 

In view of what we have already said, we may expect that, 
during his visit to the countries of Southeastern Asia, Vice-Presi- 
dent Vukmanovié will talk. with the responsible leaders there, not 
only about political problems, but also about economic matters. He 
will certainly emphasize Yugoslavia’s wish to cooperate with them 
in the economic field as successfully as in the political and other 
spheres of activity. The tour of our mission in the Southeastern Asian 
countries will make it possible to consider, examine and assess all 
current economic problems. Direct contact with the leaders in the 
countries of that area will certainly produce favourable results for 
all concerned. 
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Yugoslav Prewar Debts in France 


F. KJUBIC 


Bi history of these debts is very old. Some debts of the 
Kingdom of Serbia date from as far back as the last century. 
Others were inherited from the former Austro-Hungarian Manarchy 
and are from the same period. The long series of these debts ends 
with the loans of pre-war Yugoslavia: the 7 per cent stabilization 
loan of 1931 and 5 per cent loan from the 1933/1937 period 
(floated for covering part of the outstanding interest). The First 
World War hindered the repayment of these debts because of war 
devastations suffered by the Serbin State. Under various compro- 
mises, the French porteurs succeeded in collecting annuities from 
old Yugoslavia, the interest constituting the larger part. At that 
time serious attempts were made to dispute the amount of debt 
under the gold clause which the Frenh porteurs claimed. Owing to 
badly conducted proceednigs before the International Court of Ju- 
stice in the Hague in 1928/29, Yugoslavia lost the case (although 
the arguments were on her side). The nominal value of old Serbian 
debts were reduced in the long period from 1895 till 1939 by 
something over 1/3. A similar case was that of old Yugoslav debts. 
The 1930 Convention and particularly agreements with the Associa- 
tion of French Porteurs concluded between 1933 and 1940, consi- 
derably reduced the payment of interest on these debts, while 
amortization was made by way of the buy-up of papers on the 
exchange in devaluated francs. Thus these agreements actually marked 
a mediation from the gold clause and this was the only significant 
after the Second World War affected the bases of these debts. The 
however, did not result in any ‘substantial reductions of the obliga- 
tions for their successors. 


However, important international changes in the course and 
after the Second World War affected the bases of these debts. The 
gold and currency clauses become obsolecent so that one could only 
discuss them theoretically. This particularly applies to our country 
which emerged from the war in such a devastated and impoverished 
state that she needed foreign funds for a longer period. 


Bearing in mind Yugoslavia’s international position, the Yu- 
goslav Government declared in 1946 that it recognizes in principle 
the pre-war debts as international obligation, but because of its 
economic situation it does not yet find it possible to take steps for 
their repayment. The French porteurs ,as the most important creditors 
of our pre-war loans, persisted in their demand for the fulfilment of 
this obligation. All the post-war Governments in various negotiations 
with Yugoslavia, put the problem of debts in the place. The situation 
created with the break of economic agreements and relations with 
the Eastern countries in 1948—1949 led to the well-known conse- 
quences for the recently restored Yugoslav economy. Indispensable 
funds had to be found for the normal functioning of economic life 
of the country as well as additional means for continuing the economic 
development which had been started. These means could only be 
found abroad and this in a small number of countries. France was 
among the countries which were willing to extend the nesesary cre- 
dits. However, the prerequisite for getting credits was the need for 
the regulation of two questions: the pre-war public debts and 
compensation for nationalized assets in Yugoslavia. These demands 
were also advanced by other partners. Yugoslavia then signed agre- 
ements on the compensation of nationalized assets with Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Great Britain. They were based on the 
Yugoslav Law on Nationalization of 1946 which envisaged this com- 
pensation, while it relegating the settlement of public debts to 
a later period. Only the French Government did not desist from 
its demand. The reason was the great influence of representatives 
of holders of obligations which they exercised on the French 
public opinion and on the Government. The rentiers, big and small, 
are a traditionally strong factor in the economic and political life 
of France. True, after the last war, owing to many devaluations of 
the French Franc, they became diminished in number. and their rents 
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fell to a minimum. The prewar parities and clauses ceased to operate 
internally, but fictions were maintained in relation to foreign coun- 
tries. 


3 


The negotiations which begun early in 1949, after long and 
difficut discussions, did not end before April 1951. A provisional ; 
agreement was found for a period of three years which considerably 
satisfied the French porteurs, while it brought burdens to Yugoslavia 
— burdens that her comparatively small exports could stand with dif-— 
ficulty. The agreement envisaged that the amount of 15 million — 
dollars on nationalized assets, together with the public services debt — 
(the amount of which had not been fixed) be paid in a definite 
percentage from the Yugoslav exports to France. The percentage 
amount was from 8 percent in the first agreement year to 12 per ‘ 
cent in the third. Together with the fixed repayment for the 1949—_ 
1950 period, these payments amounted to about 1,7 billion French 
francs, that is, 4,8 million USA dollars. The distribution of these — 
means was favourable for the porteurs, as nearly 2/3 of this amout 
went to them — over one billion French francs (three million dolars) 

— in payment of interest. It happened that the bearer of a 7 per 

cent stabilization loan obligation, nominal value 1000 French francs, — 
received in the 1949 — 1954 period 407 French francs interest, 

while the lowest rate value of this same obligation on the Paris — 
Exchange in 1951 amounted to 273, and the highest 547 French — 
francs. : 


These payments were a great effort for the Yugoslav economy 
which had just began to recover ,and besides, the amount. of the 
debt had not been reduced by a single franc. This effort was to a 
certain extent facilitated by the credits of the International Bank 
where the instalment in French francs represented a substantial — 
amount, a special credit for militar purchases as well as other 
facilities. 

The second provisional agreement which was concluded on 
July 27, 1955, is also fruit of long negotiations started already in 
the autmn of 1953. It somewhat improved the situation by reducing — 
repayment for public debts be used for the amortization of the 


whole agreed period of 1954/1957, and improved the relation between : 


repayment for nationalized property and for public debts in favour 

of the first obligation. However, the question of the debt amount — 
remained open. True, it has been envisaged that one 
repayment for public debts be used for the amortization of the 

debt. This clause has not yet been practically applied but it is 
clearly showing a tendency that future repayments be used for amor- 

tization of the debt, and not for the interest ‘service. 


As has been stated, the question of the debt amount remains a 


outstanding — namely the question of a correct distribution of re- 
payments for the purpose of making it easier for the Yugoslav eco- 
nomy. This: is a most important question, too, as it is nonsense to 
pay without knowing what is being paid for and when these repay- 
ments will end. Yugoslavia is no longer in a position to maintain — 
such a situation: she did not agree to it believing it to be just, but 
was forced into it through, development of events. The long pro- — 
visory period expired on April 14, 1957, and the time has now come, 
in our view, to fix the compensation for public debts in a global 
figure, as in the case of post-war agreements for nationalized property. 
The obligations in the hands of the French, constitute, according to 
a rough calculation, a value indicative, on the French side ,of about 


half of them 


60 billion French francs (170 million dollars) for Serbian and Yu- s 


goslav debts, and together with those inherited — about 87,5 billion 
French francs (250 million dollars). All this is based on the gold 


parity which, as have said, can be discussed only theoretically. For — 


the sake of the truth, it must be said that the French side did not 
insist on a solution of these lines. What is involved now is what 
would be the just amount and also bearable for Yugoslavia. Consi-— 
derable concesssions, which have been announced in previous nego- 


1955, are hints that it will be possible to reach an agreement. The 
Franco-Bulgarian agreement ’ is ieteresting for us in view of a 
‘great similarity in time and conditions under which the debts came 
into being, although the amount of the Bulgarian debts is much 
lower. The agreement envisages compensation to an amount of 900 
million French francs which is something over 5 per cent on the 
total nominal amount of debt (indicative) of about 17 billion French 
franc. It must be said that in this case the French Government 
showed a feeling for reality and willingness to come to an under- 
standing. However, what is the position in our case? We learn the 
French demands are still such that we could accept them as realistic 
and bearable. Why — one might ask. Perhaps because we started 
to repay these debts and under very unfavourable conditions have 
paid up till now nearly four million dollars? 

Old prewar debts are heavy obligation from the past — 
an obligation which time and events have transcended, but for which 
a final solution must nonetheless be found. This solution should 
not be an unbearrable burden for Yugoslav economy which has other 
obligations towards foreign countries, but only a compensation to 
the holders of obligations, which answers the reality and payment 
possibilities of Yugoslavia. The problem of public debts has often 
been an obstacle for a wider economic cooperation between the two 
countries. Now, when this cooperation has assumed a wider signifi- 
cance, it would be a great pity if the problem of public debts 
should be a’ source of new disputes and put a brake on development 
of mutual relations. It is in the interests of France and Yugoslavia 

that this question be taken of the agenda as soon as possible. A favou- 
rable solution of obligations from the past will provide possibilities 
and facititate wider and better relations in the future. 


DOCUMENTS 


Yugoslav — Norwegian Talks 


Following the visit of Koéa Popovié, Yugoslav State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to Norway, and his. talks with 
Myr. Lange, Norwegian Foreign Minister, the following joint 
communique was issued in Oslo: 


»At the invitation of the Norwegian Government the Yugo- 
slay State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovié, paid an of- 
ficial visit to Oslo from the 3rd to the 5th of June. Thus he re- 
turned the visit of the Norwegian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Hal- 
vard Lange, to Yugoslavia last year. The chief aim of this visit was 
to consolidate relations between the statesmen of the two countries 
and to expand cooperation between Norway and Yugoslavia. 

»ln the course of the visit to Oslo, the two Ministers had 
talks on problems of interest to the two countries. In addition to 
Koéa Popovic these talks were attended on behalf of Yugo- 
slavia by the Yugoslav Ambassador to Norway, Vladimir Rolovié, 
the Minister in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Ser- 
gije Makiedo, and the Chief of the State Secretary’s cabinet, Mom- 
tilo Peles’ and besides\ the Norwegian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
by the State Under-secretary in the Foreign Ministry. Dag Brin, 
the Chief of the Political Department, Fritjof Jacobsen and the 
Counsellors in the Foreign Ministry, Einer Anstensen and Ole Ol- 
gord, for Norway. The two Ministers concluded with satisfaction that 
relations between their two countries were developing favourably, 
and that.they sincerely wished to continue expanding these relations 
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in all spheres of interest to the two countries. Among other things, 
the two Ministers reviewed the programme of cultural exchanges 
between the two countries next year, as determined by the cultural 
convention concluded by Yugoslavia and Norway last year. 

»since both Norway and Yugoslavia had contributed contin- 
gents to the United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East, 
questions concerning this Force were also considered. The two Mi- 
nisters exchanged opinions about the general international situation, 
and they concluded that there was a high degree of unanimity between 
their views. They emphasized that it was necessary to exert new 
efforts of the solving of oustanding international problems by pea- 
ceful means. Norway and Yugoslavia attached great importance to 
the role of the United Nations in World politics, and both coun- 
tries would continue to give their full support. to the Organization. 
The two Ministers particularly emphasized the importance of the 
efforts exerted by the United Nations in the field of disarmament, 
and they expressed their conviction that some progress in disarma- 
ment would be of great value for a general relaxation of tension in 
the world and for peace. The two countries hoped that the efforts 
of the United Nations Disarmament Sub-Committe would produce 
positive results and lead to the conclusion of at least initial ageements, 
with appropriate measures of international control. 


»The exchange of views of the two Ministers took place in 
an atmosphere of cordiality and sincerity, and it was concluded 
with satisfaction that the visit of Kota Popovié had contributed 
to the strengthening of cooperation and friendship between Norway 
and Yugoslavia. Both ministers considered that this exchange of 
views had produced useful results and they agreed that similar con- 
tacts should be renewed whenever they might prove necessary in 
the future“. 


Appeal by Beograd Scientists 


Joining the demand of the progressive world public 
for a ban on nuclear test explosions, the professors of the 
University of Beograd and the scientific workers of Serbia 
held a meeting on July 3rd, when they declared that nuclear 
explosions constituted a crime against humanity. They ap- 
pealed to their colleagues in the countries which experiment 
with nuclear weapons to oppose any new ‘tests. Their appeal 
declares in part: 


»Nuclear test explosions not only produce consequence which are 
lethal in the vicinity of the explosions, but also create radioactive 
substances which accumulate and spread all over the world. These 
substances have now been active for many years and their further 
accumulation threatens life on the earth. Increased radioactivity, 
caused by these explosions, has been registered in places far away 
from the sites of the explosions, and this has detrimental con- 
sequences. 


»Scientists all over the world, as well as people who are 
acquainted with the fundamental elements of contemporary science, 
are raising their voices against the numerous nuclear test explosions 
in different parts of the world. In Yugoslavia people are following 
these tests closely, and they have several times emphasized how 
great a danger threatens the peace and security of man. Expres- 
sing the views of the Yugoslav people, President Tito himself has 
stated the Yugoslav attitude and appealed to responsible men in the 
world not to allow those explosions to cause a general catastrophe. 

»We, who engage in scientific research and teach the youn- 
ger generations, energetically protest against all test explosions of 
nuclear weapons, because they not only endanger the health of the 
people, but also threaten the very existence of man. 

»The statements by various politicians which are designed to 
conceal this danger, are contrary to fact, and they obviously threa- 
ten the interests of peace. 


»We therefore, appeal to all peaceloving people in the world 
who are on the side of human progress, and particularly to our col- 
leagues in the countries which engage in nuclear test explosions, to 
oppose any further tests by revealing the truth about their possible 


“er 


consequences 
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CHRONOLOGY OF 
EVENTS 


June 1. — The Yugos'av delegation which, 
headed by Slavko Komar, member of the 
Federal Executive Council visited Italy, 
to have talks with prominent agricultural 
experts, arrived back in Belgrade. On his 
return, §. Komar declared that there 
existed possibilities for cooperation_in all 
fields of agricultural activity between the 
two countries in the import and export 
“of agricultural articles, of modern agri- 
curtural machines and of tehnical equip- 
ment generally, in keeping with the tehni- 
cal ccoperation plan. 


June 4. — The Federal Executive Council held 
a meeting under the chairmanship of its 
Vice-president, Edvard Kardelj, when a 
report on movements in economy in the 
first four months of this year was exa- 
mined. A draft resolution on the future 
development of general consumption, 
which will be sent the Federal Assembly, 
was adopted. 


June 5. — The eleventh sectional meeting of 
the World Power Conference began in 
Belgrade, in the presence of over 900 
delegates from about fifty countries, and 
a large uumber of public workers from 
Yugoslavia and aboad. The meeting was 
opened by Edvard Kardelj, Vice-president 
of the Federal Executive Council, who 
stressed that the modern development of 
power sources and production forces cannot 
be confined to national borders. 


June 5. — A trade protocol on the expansion 
of goods exchange between Poland and 
Yugoslavia was signed in Belgrade. Sup- 
plementary lists of exports and imports 
for 1957 were drown up, envisaging a 
30 percent increase of goods exchange. 


June 7. — Ivan GoSujak, State Secretary for 
National Defence, accompanied by a 
group of generals of the Yugoslav People’s 
Army arrived in Moscow. 

June 7. — An agreement between Yugoslavia 
and the People’s Republic of China on 
cultural cooperation for 1957 was also 
signed. 

June 10. — Mr. Tage Erlander, the Prime 
Minister of Sweden, arrived in Belgrade 
on an official visit. The Swedish Premier 
spent ten days in Yugoslavia. 

June 12. — The Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Federal Assembly held a 
meeting on the problem of production and 


People’s 


the baning of nuclear weapons, The Com- 
mittee wil forward to the Federal People’s 
Assembly a resolution on the suspension 


of nuclear weapon tests. 
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DIPLOMATIC NOTES 


June 2 — Earl Attlee, former British Prime 
Minister, and Sir William Elliott, retired 
Air-Marshal, arrived in Belgrade on the 
first BEA plane to fly the new regular 
Belgrade — London line. 


June 2 — Moma Markovié, member of the 
left Belgrade 
for Geneva to attend the session of the 


Federal Executive Council, 


Iuternational Organization of Labour. 


June 5 — Josip Broz Tito, President of the 
Republic received a delegation of the Ru- 
manian Orthodox Church, led by Patri- 


arch Justinian. 


June 5 — President Tito received Thomas — 


Dehler, member of the German Bundestag. 


| 
Jone 5 — Odvin Bat Ochir, Minister of In- 


dustry of the People’s Republic of Mon- 
golia, arrived in Belgrade. 

June 6 — President Tito accepted the letters 
of credence presented to him by the new 
Lebanese Minister Adib Nahas. 

June 6 — Edvard Kardelj, Vice-president of 
the Federal 


formal reception in honour of the dele- 


Executive Council, gave a 


gates to the World Power Conference. 


June 7 — President Tito received Lord 


Attlee. 


June 7 — President ‘Tyto accepted Sayed 
Bahir el Sayed Mohammed as the first 
Envoy and Plenipotentiary Minister of 
the Sudan. 


June 9 — Nokassona Johasuri, member of 
the Japanese Parliament, arrived in Bel- 
grade and will spend several days in this 


country. 


Our New Contributors 

STJEPAN HAN: Director of the Federal 
Institute for Labour Productivity, secretary 
General of the Yugoslav National Committee 
of the World Conference for Power. From 
1947, is governmental member and delegate 
to UN European Economic Commission, as well 
as its committees for electric power, coal, 
for raw materials industry, e.t.c. The mem- 
ber of the first government delegation for 
Bank. 


From 1945, is a publicist and writes articles 


negotiations with the International 


from the Fields of power resources, produc- 
\| 


tivity of labour, and economic development. | 


is 3.34 dollars annually. 
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